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sometimes been the case), there is an apparent wrong to posterity,
or at least to all those subsequently born who do not inherit a
share. To make such an institution just, it must be shown to be
conducive to the general interest, in which this disinherited portion
of the community has its part.

The general verdict of civilised nations hath hitherto been that
this justification does exist. The private appropriation of land has
been deemed to be beneficial to those who do not, as well as to
those who do, obtain a share. And in what manner beneficial?
Let us take particular note of this. Beneficial, because the strongest
interest which the community, and the human race, have in the
land is that it should yield the largest amount of food, and other
necessary and useful things, required by the community. Now,
though the land itself is not the work of human beings, its produce
is; and to obtain enough of that produce somebody must exert
much labour, and,'in order that this labour may be supported, must
expend a considerable amount of the savings of previous labour.
Now we have been taught by experience that the great majority of
mankind will work much harder and make much greater pecuniary
sacrifices for themselves and their immediate descendants than for
the public. In order, therefore, to give the greatest encouragement
to production, it has been thought right that individuals should
have an exclusive property in land, so that they may have the most
possible to gain by making the land as productive as they can, and
may be in no danger of being hindered from doing so by the inter-
ference of anybody else, This is the reason usually assigned for
allowing land to be private property, and it is the best reason that
can be given.

Now, when we know the reason of a thing, we know what
ought to be its limits. The limits of the reason ought to be the
limits of the thing. The thing itself should stop where the reason
stops. The land not having been made by the owner, nor by any
one to whose rights he has succeeded, and the justification of
private ownership of land being the interest it gives to the owner in
the good cultivation of the land, the rights of the owner ought not
to be stretched further than this purpose requires. No rights to
the land should be recognised which do not act as a motive to the
person who has power over it to make it as productive or other-
wise as useful to mankind as possible. Anything beyond this
exceeds the reason of the case and is an injustice to the remainder
of the community*

It cannot be said that landed property, as it exists in the
United Kingdom, conforms to this condition* The legal rights of
the landlord much exceed what is necessary to afford a motive to